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S E E M 0 N. 


THE  LAW  OF  MERCY  AND  THE  HOPE  OF  ORPHANS,  IN  THE 
DOCTRINE  THAT  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT  IS  A CHILD. 


Matt.  xxi.  15,  16.  — and  ■when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  sa'w  the 

■WONDERFUL  THINGS  THAT  JESUS  DID,  AND  THE  CHILDREN  CRYING  IN 
THE  TEMPLE,  AND  SAYING,  HOSANNA  TO  THE  SON  OF  DAVID  ! THEY  ■WERE 
SORE  DISPLEASED,  AND  SAID  UNTO  HIM,  HEAREST  THOU  AVHAT  THESE  SAY  ? 
AND  JESUS  SAITH  UNTO  THEM,  YEA  : HAA'E  YE  NEVER  READ,  OUT  OF  THE 
MOUTH  OF  BABES  AND  SUCKLINGS  THOU  HAST  PERFECTED  PRAISE  ? 

An  acute  metaphysical  writer,  'whose  analytic  habits 
predispose  him  perhaps  to  search  for  broad  meanings 
between  narrow  dimensions  of  circumstance,  has 
pointed  to  these  exclamations  of  the  children  in  the 
Temple  as  the  “ first  public  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity.” Allowing  for  the  uncommitted  attitude  of 
those  few  minds  that  had  given  in  a loose  adhesion 
to  Christ  in  the  preceding  months  of  his  ministry,  — 
perhaps  creeping  to  him,  like  Mcodemus,  in  the  dark; 
considering  how  faintly  the  nominal  conversion  of 
fickle  crowds  deserved  the  name  of  discipleship,  and 
how  shamefully  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
that  led  him  up  to  Jerusalem  with  palm-branches 
were  changed  into  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  judg- 
ment-hall, — we  may  be  inclined  to  grant  the  claim 
in  the  children’s  behalf. 
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The  writer  in  question  not  only  infers  from  this 
record,  that  “ there  were  children  in  Jerusalem  who 
saw  into  truth  with  a far  sharper  eye  than  sanhedrims 
and  rabbis,”  but  he  brings  it  to  confirm  the  general 
doctrine,  that  children  have  “ a more  pathetic  sense 
than  men  of  the  beauty  that  lies  in  justice,  and  a far 
closer  communion  with  God.”  If  this  is  acknowledged 
to  be  true  at  all,  it  is  a truth  lodged  so  intimately  in 
the  region  of  a retired  experience,  and  depending  so 
little  on  the  forms  of  proof,  that  it  would  be  better  pos- 
tulated than  argued ; and,  as  to  vivid  imagery  for  em- 
bodying it,  perhaps  genius  has  exhausted  the  capacity 
of  our  language,  in  that  direction,  in  Wordsworth’s 
familiar  ode,  — immortal  almost  as  its  subject. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  boundary  where 
sober  reason,  in  this  theme,  passes  into  sentimentality, 
is  somewhat  shadowy,  and  has  often  been  uncon- 
sciously transgressed.  But,  quite  independently  of 
fanciful  speculations,  there  is  a moral  law  involved 
in  it,  as  exact  as  the  calculus.  I shall  use  the  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  the  expression  in  the  text  indeed,  not 
for  a statement  of  my  subject,  so  much  as  for  a salient 
suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  it.  The  most  significant 
types  of  our  religious  relationships  are  certainly  found 
in  forms  of  thought  and  feeling,  associated  with  the 
terms  parent  and  child. 

I.  A law  that  presides  over  the  whole  growth  of 
the  mind,  and  conditions  its  grasping  firmly  any  kind 
of  wisdom,  is  that  it  preserve  a certain  childhood,  or 
singleness,  of  heart. 

II.  The  childish  feeling  of  dependence,  directed 
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towards  God  our  Father,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  source  of  Christian  duty. 

III.  From  the  filial  posture  of  the  single  soul  comes 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  race  of  men,  favored  and 
wretched,  are  of  one  household,  with  correspondent 
duties  and  privileges ; the  Brotherhood  of  mankind, 
with  all  the  blessed  humanities  involved  in  it,  being 
both  a logical  and  an  historical  inference  from  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

IV.  And  from  the  truth  that  the  Father  and  his 
earthly  family  are  an  image  representing  the  holiest 
state  of  welfare,  we  learn  that  the  purest  form  of 
benevolence  is  that  which  aims  to  succor  the  desola- 
tions that  have  left  the  poor  alone,  — to  gather  the 
homeless  into  homes, — and  so  humbly  seeks  to  imitate 
that  Divine  Bounty,  one  of  whose  dearest  condescen- 
sions is  expressed  in  the  tender  name  that  devotion 
as  old  as  David’s  loves  to  repeat,  “ Father  of  the 
fatherless.” 

I.  At  a superficial  glance,  the  meeting,  when  J esus 
took  to  him  a little  child,  would  seem  to  be  the  touch 
of  two  opposite  extremes : infantile  weakness,  that 
can  scarcely  balance  a plaything,  or  guide  its  steps 
across  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  nursery,  in  contact 
with  a power  greater  than  is  wielded  by  the  arm  of  a 
seraph ; the  extreme  of  mortal  insignificance  on  the 
one  hand,  and-  on  the  other  a miraculous  energy  that 
can  break  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  and  tranquillize  the 
storms  of  Galilee.  By  a juster  judgment,  however, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  correct  our  estimate.  Looking, 
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not  through  the  medium  of  criticism,  but  by  spiritual 
measurement,  we  find  Christ  and  the  child  less  far 
apart.  Their  bodily  juxtaposition,  when  one  lay  in 
the  arms  of  the  other,  was  hardly  closer  than  their 
moral  union.  For  it  is  a rule,  certified  by  all  the  history 
of  philosophy,  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  profoundest 
wisdom  always  rests  a childlike  simplicity.  The  really 
grandest  intellect  always  holds  in  its  embrace  the  most 
transparent  candor.  The  highest  office  of  cultivation 
is  to  keep  the  poles  of  character  rightly  poised  with 
nature.  Reach  the  holiest  or  strongest  position  in 
life,  and  you  will  be  found  to  have  those  traits  con- 
spicuous, which  are  traits  of  early  childhood, — implicit 
faith,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  purity. 

There  are  many  illustrations.  Take  the  progress 
in  social  refinement,  and  matters  of  taste.  Beyond  the 
savage  and  the  half-educated  stages,  it  is  progress 
away  from  ostentation,  away  from  crude  complexities, 
away  from  the  vulgarity  of  gaudy  display,  towards 
simplicity.  The  blood  that  is  really  gentle  bears  its 
own  blazonry  in  unaffected  appointments;  manners 
that  are  really  elevated  bespeak  themselves  in  easy 
modes,  and  hospitalities  without  pretence.  In  the 
elegant  arts,  — both  in  the  practice  and  the  relish  of 
them,  — the  last  finish  is  simplicity.  Through  the 
gathered  dust  and  abuse  of  centuries,  the  great  mas- 
ters have  often  attested  their  presence  by  .the  tracing 
of  that  unmistaken  line.  Genius,  transported  by  the 
contemplation  of  beauty  ineffable,  its  conceptions  soar- 
ing as  on  the  strong  wing  of  an  archangel,  chooses 
first  and  last  to  sit,  like  a little  child,  at  nature’s  feet. 
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So  with  the  critic  of  art : while  the  half-civilized 
appetite  craves  startling  effects,  the  disciplined  judg- 
ment turns  to  the  chastened  creation.  The  farther 
down  the  true  student  of  science  drops  his  discovering 
plummet  into  the  unsounded  mysteries,  and  the  wider 
the  range  of  his  telescopic  search,  the  more  does  his 
heart  submit  itself  in  reverence  to  Him  who  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing.  It  is  such  as  Newton  and 
Davy,  Audubon  and  Linnaeus,  Bowditch  and  Leib- 
nitz, that  move  before  their  own  eyes  like  children 
gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.  It  is  to  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  sons  of  men  that  their  own  “ burning 
messages  of  prophecy  ” sound  like  feeble  articulations 
from  “ the  stammering  lips  of  infants.”  It  is  such  as 
Phidias  and  Thorwaldsen,  princes  of  sculpture,  that 
take  clay  and  marble  into  their  fingers  with  the  most 
timorous  misgivings.  And  I need  not  remind  you 
to-day,  that  Music,  when  she  would  sing  to  the  world 
the  divinest  song  of  the  ages  yet,  breathes  it  through 
the  soul  of  her  most  artless  child. 

Thus,  through  all  our  voyage,  while  we  travel 
forward  in  experience,  we  seem  anchored  to  our 
starting-point  in  faith.  The  extremes  of  lofty  attain- 
ment and  humble  self-renunciation  meet.  We  may 
conceive,  that,  as  we  have  journeyed  up  from  our 
cradles,  we  have  been  advancing  towards  honor.  Not, 
says  Christ,  if  we  have  left  our  single-heartedness 
behind.  God’s  final  sentence  will  be  Christ’s.  He 
does  not  ask  us  to  become  as  little  children  in  expe- 
rience. We  cannot  abdicate  our  maturity,  nor  forget 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  world’s  contents,  except  by 
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dotage.  But  there  is  a wretched  thing,  called  “ know- 
ledge of  the  world,”  that  is  knowledge  only  of  its 
wantonness  and  its  shame : out  of  that,  God  bids  us 
grow.  The  childlike  heart  will  be  accepted  of  him, 
and  stand  in  shining  garments,  when  the  pompous 
worldling,  and  the  false-minded  scholar,  and  the  fash- 
ionable hypocrite,  shrink  away  to  their  retribution. 
The  perfect  work  of  Christianity  is  accomplished  upon 
the  soul,  when,  after  years  of  resistance  and  out  of 
her  burning  ordeal  of  trial,  she  passes  back  into  the 
original  purity,  “ clad  in  sunbright  armor,”  with 
the  added  strength  of  victorious  struggles. 

I present  only  the  converse  of  the  same  proposition, 
when  I remind  you  of  the  reflex  influence  of  this  sin- 
gleness of  spirit  on  the  noblest  office  of  the  intellect, 
which  is  the  exploration  of  truth,  and  thus  on  intel- 
lectual eminence.  The  surest  guarantee  of  a scholar’s 
success  is,  that  he  study  in  simplicity  of  heart.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  pure 
ideas  than  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  as  a 
little  child.  Doubtless  a false-hearted  man  of  science 
is  a possibility.  But,  as  sure  as  nature  stands,  the 
only  mind  in  her  universe  that  can  take  in  truth 
undimmed,  and  transmit  it  unimpaired,  is  that  which, 
discharging  itself  of  all  self-reference  and  artifice, 
kneels  and  waits  before  her  oracle,  as  the  reverent 
Hebrew  child,  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  open 
vision,  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  ark, 
waited  under  the  still  midnight  before  the  cherubim. 
That  simplicity  is  freedom  of  intellectual  motion ; it 
stimulates  patient  study ; it  sends  invention  on  its 
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sublimest  voyages ; it  is  the  companion  of  originality. 
If  it  is  the  charm  of  childhood  and  the  crown  on  the 
forehead  of  the  saint,  it  is  also  the  honor  of  the  sage, 
and  the  kingship  of  the  mind.  The  pure  in  heart  are 
blessed  by  the  dower  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the 
vision  of  God. 

It  is  a rule  of  our  constitution,  that  mercy  in  a 
man’s  temper  operates  benignantly  on  his  understand- 
ing ; and  its  action  is  fourfold,  — to  enlarge  the  mind 
in  amplitude,  to  open  it  to  offered  wealth,  to  purify  its 
perception,  and  to  vivify  its  energy.  In  all  genuine 
philanthropy  there  is  a reflex  influence ; and  there  is 
a whole  class  of  vigorous  traits,  half-mental  and  half- 
spiritual, like  moral  discernment,  like  decision  and 
toleration,  like  fortitude  and  patience,  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  simple  works  of  enlightened  charity,  as 
in  no  other  school  of  life.  The  serenest  self-possession 
belongs  to  men  of  the  most  disinterested  benevolence  ; 
taking  all  possible  contingencies,  life  through,  belongs 
to  them  rather  than  to  men  of  the  world,  or  soldiers 
whose  brain  is  steady  on  the  “ perilous  edge  of  battle.” 
What  happened  to  a distinguished  modern  reformer  in 
the  British  Parliament — viz.  the  sudden  accession  of  a 
judicial  wisdom  and  a far-seeing  statesmanship,  out  of 
strong  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  — is  no  anomaly. 
Who  of  you  has  not  seen  an  impulse  of  kindness  stir 
some  sluggish  intellect  out  of  its  stupidity  into  a 
fertile  animation  \ Some  honest  purpose  to  right 
a wrong,  or  deliver  a victim,  or  re-instate  an  injured 
class  in  civil  privilege,  has  been  known  to  clothe  the 
speech  even  of  mental  mediocrity  with  wdngs  of  fire. 
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It  solidifies  the  volatile  activities.  It  concentrates  the 
attention,  that  had  been  dispersed  over  the  complex 
interests  of  a solicitous  selfishness,  on  some  specific 
end ; thus  burnishing  its  point.  Five  generous  women 
never  came  together  to  consult  in  the  management  of 
a merciful  agency,  such  as  this,  but  they  went  away 
with  a sharpened  penetration.  I need  not  look  beyond 
the  venerable  records  of  this  Institution  to  find  ample 
and  willing  proofs  of  the  fine  saying  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  that  “ on  the  sorrow  of  infants  God  raises 
oftentimes  from  human  intellects  glorious  vintages 
that  could  not  else  have  been.”  Charity  not  only 
reveals  to  the  simple  “ things  hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,”  — the  worldly  wise  and  the  selfishly  pru- 
dent, — but  it  makes  them  wise  with  a true  wisdom, 
and  prudent  with  a prudence  that  calculates  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  race. 

II.  Rising  a little  from  the  plane  of  these  obvious 
suggestions,  the  subject  opens  into  a wider  scope,  and 
discloses  a law  more  important  still.  The  feeling  of 
dependence,  which  more  than  any  other  characterizes 
childhood,  when  directed  to  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  essence  of  religion.  Your  soul  cannot 
be  devout,  cannot  truly  pray,  till  it  is  smitten  with 
this  overmastering  conviction,  that,  in  the  arm  of  that 
Almighty  Compassion  which  balances  the  planets,  it 
is  as  a little  child.  It  must  feel  that  the  earth  never 
can  be  firm  beneath  it,  except  it  depend  from  a heaven 
oyer  it.  Worship  is  but  the  utterance  of  that  feeling. 
Worship  acknowledges  that  all  the  soul  has  is  given. 
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Its  wisdom  comes  from  above.  Its  clinging  affections 
are  wakened  into  life  by  Him  whose  name  is  Love. 
Even  the  inventions  of  independent  thought  are  not 
self-derived ; and  no  man  deserves  to  be  called  truly 
great,  till  he  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that 
whatever  of  goodness  or  truth  or  beauty  he  contri- 
butes is  not  his,  but  that  he  is  only  the  mortal  medium 
through  which  an  infinitely  Greater  than  he  is  putting 
it  into  the  common  wealth  of  the  world.  Let  the 
wisest,  the  noblest,  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  know, 
what  Christian  art,  in  its  finest  impersonations  of 
martyrdom  and  sainthood,  might  have  taught  them,  — 
that  for  them,  as  much  as  for  the  weak,  sick,  and 
mourning,  the  only  becoming  attitude  is  looking  up- 
ward. Till  we  bend  our  haughty  desires,  we  cannot 
be  lifted  up,  either  into  the  dignity  or  the  peace  of 
believing.  Humbled  first,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, we  may  hope  to  be  eternally  exalted. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  inmost  seat  of  all  transgres- 
sion, — the  very  root  of  irreligion.  Impiety  is  ceasing 
to  depend,  like  a child,  on  the  Father.  It  is  setting 
up  for  ourselves  in  this  bleak  wilderness  of  being, 
and  then  finding  how  the  storm  of  life  will  beat  on  de- 
fenceless heads.  It  is  the  unfilial  impatience  to  snatch 
the  transient  advantages  of  existence,  coupled  with 
the  mean  attempt  to  shirk  its  solemn  obligations ; it 
is  the  impious  cry,  “ Unbind  these  cords  of  accounta- 
bility ; discharge  me  from  sacrifice,”  — this  that  dis- 
orders the  world,  and  keeps  back  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  No  upward  march,  no  brave  ascent  towards 
light  and  strength,  for  him  whose  eyes  are  always 
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fixed  below.  Not  leaning  on  the  Almighty  Father, 
all  the  spaces  and  forces  of  the  universe  offer  us  no 
prop  whereon  we  can  be  stayed. 

The  only  very  dangerous  infidelity  is  this  self- 
sufficiency,  — this  ceasing  to  be  filial.  When  the 
sense  of  dependence  dies,  aspiration  dies.  Without 
this,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  prayer,  no  heav- 
enly trust,  no  heroic  faith,  no  pre-intimation  of  judg- 
ment, no  beseeching  for  help,  no  remorse  for  guilt,  no 
free  uprising  of  filial  joy  and  love.  It  is  the  radical 
principle  of  sin.  It  is  the  real  profanity.  It  is  the 
hopeless  unbelief. 

There  is  a prevalent  notion,  calling  itself  by  the 
name  of  philosophy,  so  much  like  a Christian  in  its 
superficial  appearance,  yet  so  destitute  of  self-renoun- 
cing submission,  that  it  needs  to  be  watched.  Our 
popular  modern  doctrine  of  self-help,  self-reliance,  and 
self-culture,  urgently  as  the  world  has  hitherto  needed 
it,  and  grand  as  the  truth  is  which  it  half  articulates, 
tends  to  a perilous  excess.  The  fruit  of  that  excess 
is  a poor  conceit ; it  makes  gods  of  men ; it  satisfies 
an  arrogant  age  with  its  social  progress,  its  education, 
its  physical  science,  its  industrial  success,  and  its 
spasmodic  philanthropies,  sedulous  of  every  creature- 
comfort.  It  flatters  man  that  he  works  of  his  own 
force ; and  thus  how  widely  astray  it  leads  him  from 
that  Teacher,  who,  with  the  wonders  of  miracle  in 
his  touch,  said,  ‘‘  Of  mine  own  self  I can  do  no- 
thing ” ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  troubled  and  weary  heart 
of  humanity  were  never  made  to  rest,  till,  by  the  very 
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throes  of  its  worldly  discontent,  it  had  tossed  itself 
into  the  arms  of  God’s  forgiveness.  Hence  has  for- 
giveness become  the  central  message  of  the  gospel. 
So,  have  you  not  seen,  in  a little  child,  chided  at 
nightfall  by  its  mother,  that  the  sobs  of  its  distress 
will  not  lull  into  the  even  breath  of  sleep,  nor  the 
irrepressible  tears  let  the  eyelids  shut,  till  her  face  has 
bent  over  it  with  blessed  whispers  of  love,  and  her 
reconciling  kiss  at  once  symbolized  its  pardon  and 
sealed  its  slumbers'? 

The  doctrine  that  man’s  spirit  is  a child  is  at  once 
the  highest  reach  of  psychology,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical solace  for  human  suffering.  It  is  the  firmest 
support  to  faithfulness  in  duty,  as  well  as  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  the  abstrusest  speculation  as  to  our 
origin.  Sever  man  from  God,  — cut  off  the  filial  tie, 
— and  you  crown  the  demon  of  destruction.  You 
waste  the  world  with  a far  worse  desolation  than 
armies  or  pestilence  or  poverty.  When  you  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  society,  you  rob  it  of  its 
substance.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius  were 
worse  disorganizers  than  the  bloody  hands  that  drove 
the  ploughshare  of  the  Revolution.  The  bitter  corol- 
lary of  Atheism  is  the  orphanage  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  interesting  theological  paradox,  that  the 
latest  expounder  of  philosophic  naturalism  subverts 
his  whole  fabric  of  splendid  presumption,  by  confess- 
ing at  last  that  to  feel  like  a child  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  Because  the  childishness  inherently  implies 
paternity ; the  offspring,  a Father ; and  the  philo- 
sopher’s attempted  escape  into  any  frigid  system  of 
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impersonal  laws,  or  an  iron  fate,  to  find  that  Father, 
is  peremptorily  precluded  by  the  fact,  that  towards 
such  sovereigns  as  these  feeling  cannot  move.  If 
there  is  feeling,  a Soul  of  Love  must  be  its  object. 
If  there  is  childish  feeling,  there  must  be  a Power 
to  be  clung  to.  And  then,  if  the  unbeliever  seeks  to 
elude  the  deduction  from  his  own  spontaneous  confes- 
sion, by  denying  that  religion  is  a reality,  — Humanity 
herself  turns  her  offended  eye  upon  his  babbling  lips, 
and  says,  “ Vain  child!  be  still.  Thou  thyself  art  a 
witness  of  thy  falsehood.  Thou,  with  every  living  or 
perished  man,  hast  felt ; hast  felt  thyself  a child. 
Everlasting  arms  have  been  felt  underneath  thy  help- 
lessness ; a dim,  awful  whisper  has  been  felt  upon  the 
ear  of  thy  spirit ; the  immaterial  kiss  of  an  unem- 
bodied love  has  been  felt  upon  thy  forehead.  And 
when  thine  own  mother  whispered,  and  folded  and 
caressed  thee,  thou  knewest,  deep  dowm  in  thine  own 
unerring  heart,  that  her  love  was  but  the  foretoken- 
ing light  of  a higher  Love,  bending  over  thee  from 
heaven.” 

And  this  is  the  end  of  ecclesiastical  pride,  — after 
all  the  theologies  of  the  schools,  — after  the  pomp  of 
rituals,  and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  temples,  echo- 
ing with  triumphal  anthems  and  swept  by  the  robes 
of  a titled  priesthood,  — after  the  long  strifes  of 
creed-makers,  and  councils  stunned  by  many  learned 
tongues,  have  passed  by,  — to  hear  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  Redeemer,  harmonizing  with  the  strain 
of  the  children’s  hosannas,  say,  “ Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter 


into  my  kingdom ; and  only  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted.” 

III.  I have  thus  endeavored  to  put  forward  some 
support  to  the  doctrine,  that  we  indicate  the  loftiest 
of  our  religious  obligations,  and  the  law  of  our  Chris- 
tian life,  when  we  say,  pondering  and  believing  what 
we  say,  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  a child.  And  this 
leads  towards  the  immediate  application  of  my  topic 
to  the  occasion. 

For  dependent  on  this  law  of  affiliation  in  Chris- 
tianity is  the  law  of  reciprocal  help,  or  brotherly  love. 
The  new  commandment  of  Jesus,  fulfilling  law  and 
prophets,  is  twofold,  and  looks  affectionately  abroad 
on  the  neighborhood  of  mankind,  as  well  as  trustfully 
up  to  God,  the  Father.  And  as  that  orphanage  of 
Atheism,  wherein  man  loses  his  spiritual  childhood, 
is  the  darkest  of  calamities,  so  to  repair  the  mor- 
tal bereavement,  which  is  the  closest  living  likeness 
of  that  despair,  — sheltering  the  orphan,  — is  the 
service,  under  Christ,  next  in  order  to  the  proper 
offerings  of  worship.  If  prayer  is  the  soul’s  highest 
office,  this  is  the  second.  Thus  we  seem  to  find  a 
new  chord  of  harmony  between  devotion  and  charity ; 
a new  significance  in  that  unyielding  old  maxim  of 
the  apostle,  that  “ faith  without  works  is  dead ; ” and, 
by  a special  course  of  meditation,  we  come  back  to  the 
divine  aphorism,  authenticated  every  way,  that  love  is 
the  keeping  of  the  whole  law.  When  we  think  of  the 
change  Christianity  has  wrought  for  the  child,  we  are 
ready  to  see  how  the  children  in  the  Jewish  Temple 
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might  well  cry,  “ Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! ” Con- 
trast the  condition  of  any  child  born  in  Christendom 
now,  in  respect  to  his  immediate  inner  life,  and  both 
the  present  and  immortal  life  lying  before  him,  with 
the  condition  of  the  children  that  have  played  by 
Pagan  tents,  or  under  the  shadows  of  the  Greek  Par- 
thenon, or  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Aventine,  and  we 
can  almost  imagine  that  this  inaugural  song  of  the 
gospel  was  inspired  by  some  mysterious  foreknowledge 
of  what  the  religion  of  the  Eedeemer  should  accom- 
plish for  their  class. 

The  idea  of  home,  or  family,  is  the  central  secret 
of  human  welfare.  Home  — older  than  the  church  in 
the  wilderness,  sure  to  survive  the  last  convulsion  of 
empires,  we  behold  it  at  once  the  peace  of  the  patri- 
archal age,  the  bond  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
and  the  perpetual  repository  of  the  gospel,  — the 
safety  of  society  and  the  salvation  of  the  individual. 
The  supreme  madness  of  the  falsest  and  foolishest 
perversity  of  the  times  is  comprehended  in  its  per- 
sistent determination  to  turn  the  human  race  out  of 
doors. 

The  worst  evils  of  the  distressed  classes  are  miti- 
gated, the  cunningest  conspiracies  of  sin  are  baffled, 
when,  by  your  wise  benevolence,  you  have  neutralized 
that  feeling  of  exile  which  virtually  shuts  the  poor 
out  from  the  great  human  household. 

IV.  You  will  see  at  once  how  this  Orphan  Asylum, 
both  in  design  and  management,  realizes  every  feature 
of  the  doctrine  of  my  discourse.  When  it  practically 
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owns  that  the  loss  of  parental  care,  or  the  vicious 
surrender  of  its  responsibilities,  is  the  prime  calamity 
of  the  soul,  it  subscribes  the  sublimest  of  creeds ; and, 
when  it  humbly  seeks  to  repair  that  bereavement,  by 
setting  the  solitary  ones  in  a new  family,  it  offers  the 
sweetest  sacrifice  to  a faith  whose  first  syllable  of 
worship  calls  God,  Father. 

When  it  groups  the  unsheltered  orphans  into  a 
home,  it  confesses  a law  that  presides  over  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  from  end  to  end  of  history ; one  that 
no  upstart  theory,  veiling  impatient  passions  under  a 
reformer’s  girdle  of  sackcloth,  can  ever  sunder. 

And  when,  in  its  annual  distribution,  it  promises 
its  first  prizes  to  a truthful  tongue,  it  pays  homage  to 
a principle,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  reaches  from  lowest 
to  highest,  conditions  every  fairest  growth  of  philoso- 
phy, subordinates  to  its  strict  control  every  high 
inquest  of  science,  and  consecrates  every  energy  of 
genius. 

The  Asylum  comes  to  represent,  then,  the  Christian 
purpose  of  Christ’s  church.  It  stretches  out  its  hand 
over  the  city,  and,  gently  seizing,  one  after  another, 
these  foundlings  of  fortune,  draws  them  in  to  its  bosom, 
and  fosters  them  with  its  instruction.  I was  reading 
lately  an  admirable  account  of  the  most  perfect  exist- 
ing organization  of  metropolitan  police.  The  author 
succeeds  in  impressing  his  reader  with  something  like 
awe  at  the  marvellous  yet  noiseless  precision  of  move- 
ment, and  comprehensiveness  of  reach,  with  which  a 
mighty  arm,  turning  on  its  central  socket  in  London, 
guided  by  an  intelligence  that  vibrates  with  the  throbs 
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of  lightning  through  the  kingdom,  snatches  up  the 
individual  it  seeks,  and  vindicates  the  majesty  of  gov- 
ernment. When  our  Christian  earnestness  shall  do 
its  perfect  work,  will  it  not  wield  a system  of  saving 
mercy,  bearing  some  comparison,  in  efficiency  and 
vigor,  with  this  machinery  of  chastising  justice;  as 
quick  to  detect  the  sufferer,  as  eager  to  arrest  the 
unfortunate,  as  certain  to  bring  the  wanderer  back  1 
The  most  pathetic  allegory  of  want,  epitomizing  the 
tragic  experience  of  distressed  humanity,  is  the  story 
of  the  prodigal  in  the  New  Testament.  But  there  is 
one  striking  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  objects  of 
this  care,  wearing  a darker  shade  than  even  that 
touching  figure  of  destitution.  The  younger  son,  in 
his  worst  extremity,  had  memories  of  a happy  child- 
hood, had  the  gracious  impressions  of  a virtuous 
home,  to  plead  with  his  alienated  will:  in  solitary 
hours,  when  he  sat  faint  and  famishing  out  in  the 
barren  fields,  revisiting  images  of  a sinless  home  sup- 
plicated his  return.  And  so  there  might  be  hope  for 
him,  that,  on  some  brighter  day,  his  heart  softened 
by  its  cheerfulness,  or  in  some  gloomier  night  awed  by 
its  solemnity,  one  of  these  heavenly  gleams  of  remem- 
brance, — of  a mother’s  tenderness  or  a father’s  en- 
couragement, or  of  some  simple  psalm  he  used  to  say 
in  prayer,  — straying  down  to  him  over  all  the  cloudy 
passions  of  his  erring  youth,  may  renew  him,  and 
bring  him  to  himself ; his  obdurate  pride  may  yield ; 
the  power  of  old  affections  may  re-assert  itself;  he 
may  arise,  and  come  again  with  penitence  to  the  peace 
of  his  father’s  house. 
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But  it  is  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in  the  lot 
of  many  of  the  outcasts  that  I am  speaking  for  to-day, 
and  that  these  Christian  women  work  and  pray  for 
every  day,  that  they  have  no  such  entreating  memo- 
ries, no  such  redeeming  visions ; no  guarded  childhood 
to  recall ; no  mother’s  tenderness  to  calm  their  fever 
in  the  retrospect ; no  dear  spot,  worthy  to  be  called  a 
home,  that  they  can  lament ; no  waiting  arms  of  pater- 
nal Forgiveness  to  take  them  back,  while  yet  a great 
way  off  falling  on  their  neck  and  kissing  them. 

This  difference  indicates  our  duty.  It  is  this  that 
puts  the  most  affecting  pathos  into  their  petitions,  be- 
seeching us  as  for  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  If  they 
who  struggle  and  sin,  who  beg  and  steal,  who  groan 
and  blaspheme,  have  none  to  go  to  Avith  confession, 
we  must  go  to  them  with  persuasion.  If  no  recollec- 
tions of  early  piety  draw  them,  the  voice  of  patient 
sympathy  must  solicit  them.  If  there  is  no  Christian 
home  for  their  repentant  feet  to  turn  towards,  shall 
not  the  mercy  of  the  religion  of  the  cross  — our  reli- 
gion — create  a home  for  their  affection  in  Bethels 
and  Houses  of  Refuge,  in  Chapels  of  Prayer,  and  the 
Orphan’s  Asylum ; breathing  the  air  of  a blessed  re- 
conciliation about  their  bleeding  breasts  ? 

Just  as  Ave  have  seen  that  religion  finds  a natural 
throne  in  the  bosom  of  childhood,  and  seeks  her  most 
graphic  illustrations  there,  so  it  would  seem  as  if  she 
were  most  mournfully  avenged  in  the  results  of  a 
childhood  guiltily  defrauded  of  her  benedictions. 
What  retribution,  ever  Avreaked  on  a society  forfeit- 
ing its  Christian  privilege  and  waiving  its  office  of 
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parental  discipline,  can  equal  the  prosperous  maturity 
of  a generation  schooled  to  the  art  of  forgetting  its 
God  ? What  penalty  ever  chastised  a selfish  parent 
like  a youth  enticed  away  from  his  early  homage  to 
things  eternal  by  the  necromancy  of  the  senses,  grown 
old  in  the  feverish  discontent  of  their  desire,  — pas- 
sions stimulated  by  indulgence,  and  shrieking  their 
insatiable  petitions  to  a tantalizing  world,  that  will 
give  no  more '?  Ignorance  that  • begets  destitution ; 
indolence  that  drains  vigor  out  of  the  sinews;  the 
unthrift  that  instigates  dishonesty,  and  the  suffering 
that  snatches  at  intoxication,  — these  are  the  horrid 
punishments  of  neglected  infancy.  They  are  not 
phantasms  from  dreamland,  haunting  the  sick  brain 
of  the  church,  but  the  too  actual  accusers  rebuking  it 
for  slothful  hands.  They  are  the  impending  terrors 
that  your  charity  would  avert.  In  the  groans  of 
prisoners,  in  the  imprecations  that  crawl  along  out- 
lawed districts,  in  the  oaths  that  disturb  midnight  in 
penitentiaries  and  jails,  religion  finds  a dreary  echo  to 
her  protest  against  abandoning  God’s  juvenile  family 
to  depravity.  The  tuition  of  neglect  is  certain  gra- 
duation into  ruin.  Early  disinheriting  from  the  bosom 
of  Christian  love  is  an  old  age  of  malignant  rebellion. 
And  thus  this  first  orphanage  which  bereaves  of  human 
care  — the  orphanage  that  your  thrice-blessed  fore- 
sight retrieves  — deepens,  if  left  alone,  into  that  more 
fearful  orphanage  which  estranges  from  heaven. 

My  friends,  God  has  so  framed  society  together  that 
its  different  portions  are  members  one  of  another.  If 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
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AVe  may  ignore  these  mutual  relations,  if  we  will. 
Benevolence,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  voluntary. 
But  for  the  neglect  even  of  voluntary  duties  there  are 
retributions.  And,  if  we  despise  any  child  of  God, 
the  broken  law  of  generosity  in  our  spirits  will,  some- 
time and  somewhere,  take  up  an  invisible  scourge  for 
our  chastising.  If  we  cast  out  the  vicious,  if  we  push 
the  tempted  to  perdition,  if  we  crowd  heavier  yokes 
upon  the  necks  of  the  weak,  if  we  break  the  bruised 
reed,  — then  for  us  and  for  our  children  there  shall 
be  judgment  without  mercy,  because  we  have  showed 
no  mercy. 

AVho  of  us  can  know  but  one  that  is  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  life  of  our  life,  shall  yet  stray  into  that  far 
country,  and  hunger  under  its  mighty  famine  ? Let 
us  bring  this  far  country  near.  Let  us  fold  it  within 
our  Christian  fellowship.  Let  us  beautify  these 
dreary  patches  of  a practical  heathendom  in  the  midst 
of  us,  — these  ragged  and  mournful  fringes  on  the 
splendid  garments  of  our  prosperity,  — with  tidings 
of  the  sinner’s  Friend. 


Fifty  years  ago,  “ a few  high-minded  and  kind- 
hearted  women,”  as  they  are  justly  described  by  one 
of  your  secretaries,  “ with  deep  yet  timid  feeling,” 
met,  as  appears  by  the  record,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Mason,  in  Cornhill,  to  consider  the  need 
of  an  Asylum  for  female  orphan  children.  Dating 
from  a period  when  only  three  benevolent  societies 
shared  with  it  the  bounty  of  a most  bountiful  commu- 
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nity,  this  Asylum  comes  to-day  amidst  a throng  of 
younger  sisters,  but  none  more  beautiful  or  worthy 
than  herself,  to  present  a plea  in  which  our  venera- 
tion is  addressed  as  well  as  our  duty,  and  to  a public 
not  less  bountiful,  we  will  hope,  but  with  channels 
for  bounty  abundantly  multiplied.  It  would  appear 
almost  argument  enough  in  its  behalf  to  repeat  the 
names  of  those  “ chief  women  ” who  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  its  early  progress,  — names  as  inseparably 
associated  with  the  honorable  fame  of  Boston  as  they 
are  dear  to  many  private  memories,  — names  like 
Bowdoin  and  Perkins,  Cooper  and  May,  Hubbard 
and  Prescott,  Goodwin  and  Stillman,  Parkman  and 
Smith,  Green  and  Otis,  Lamb  and  Davis  and  Gray. 
Every  person  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
from  the  State,  signed  in  1803,  has  gone  to  inherit 
the  promise,  be  it  trusted,  of  those  who,  “ by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  immortality.” 
Among  those  gentlemen  who  rendered  vigilant  service 
to  its  security,  both  as  donors  to  its  funds  and  in  its 
financial  conduct,  have  been  many  of  the  patrons  of 
our  best  institutions,  and  fathers  in  our  churches.  I 
need  not  offend  the  modesty  of  the  living,  by  remind- 
ing you  on  what  worthy  hands  and  hearts  their  favor- 
ite cause  is  resting,  in  their  children  and  successors. 

I have  referred  to  the  ancient  records  of  the  associa- 
tion. They  are  scriptures  of  touching  beauty;  not 
inspired,  indeed,  by  any  other  inspiration  than  that  of 
the  heart  that  knows  it  to  be  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  but  fragrant  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  righteous.  On  the  opening  page  of  the  first 
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volume,  before  the  entrance  of  any  date  or  introducr 
tion,  are  written  apart  these  prophetic  words : “ When 
the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me ; and,  when  the  eye 
saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ; because,  I delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless.  The  blessing 
of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me.” 
Under  this  inscription,  the  first  name  is  that  of  the 
distinguished  lady  who  deserves  equal  praise  for  her 
ministering  offices  to  the  cause  of  republican  virtue, 
for  her  graceful  contributions  to  good  letters,  and  for 
her  domestic  piety,  — the  wife  of  the  elder  President 
Adams.  And  then  follow,  after  the  long  and  honorable 
catalogue,  I cannot  tell  you  what  affecting  evidences 
of  exhaustless  pity,  of  untiring  charity  and  faith 
unfeigned,  of  self-denying  forbearance  and  fervent 
prayers,  of  patient  counsels  and  kindly  aids ; of 
friendly  debates,  always  ending  in  a harmony  deeper 
than  before ; of  the  many,  many  instances  of  the 
young  girl  drawn  from  the  bleakest  and  most  polluted 
situation,  and  led  up  thence  into  a bright  and  useful 
womanhood,  made  the  ornament  of  some  thrifty  dwell- 
ing, or. the  contented  domestic  in  some  virtuous  family; 
and  then  of  secret  gifts,  poured  out  by  right  hands 
that  did  not  let  the  left  know  their  doing,  and  from 
so  many  sources  that  it  would  seem  as  if  every  pro- 
fession, trade,  and  mechanic  art,  had  united  to  bless 
the  orphan  through  your  treasury. 

The  Asylum  has  endeared  itself  especially  to  the 
friends  of  religion.  Besides  having  connected  its 
groups  of  juvenile  worshippers  with  several  churches, 
as  it  has  moved  from  spot  to  spot  seeking  larger  and 
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more  convenient  room,  — thus  leaving  its  quiet  bene- 
diction on  the  walls  of  many  hospitable  sanctuaries,  — 
formerly,  when  its  anniversaries  were  celebrated  in 
public,  it  engaged  the  efforts  of  all  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations  in  turn,  to  persuade  the  people  for 
its  cause.  Standing  in  that  order,  forty  years  ago  to- 
day, Buckminster  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on 
the  “ Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Character  and 
Condition  of  the  Female  Sex.”  Passing  over  many 
other  revered  names,  thirty  years  ago,  the  younger 
Henry  Ware,  whose  spirit  never  failed  to  glow  with 
a fellow-feeling  for  any  doer  of  good,  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  your  prosperity.  “ The  fathers,  where  are 
theyl  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  everV’  From 
the  heavens  to  which  they  have  ascended,  — amongst 
the  hosannas  of  departed  children  whom  their  inter- 
cessions may  have  aided  to  redeem,  — they  bid  us  be 
not  weary,  but  faithful  unto  death,  in  well-doing,  for 
crowns  of  life. 

Adopt  the  grand  language  of  one  of  the  managers 
of  this  institution,  many  years  ago,  when  inflrmity 
admonished  her  to  relinquish  her  exertions.  I 
might,”  she  wrote,  “ make  this  a plea  for  declining ; 
but,  while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  I feel  that  I 
have  not  done  enough.”  ^ 

I appeal  to  you,  fathers  and  citizens.  With  the 
growing  wealth  and  limits  of  this  good  city  of  your 

* Tlie  heroism  of  woman’s  charity  is  not  inferior  to  the  heroism  of  war 
and  empire.  There  is  a striking  resemblance  of  meaning  between  the  words 
quoted  above,  and  Lucan’s  encomium  upon  Csesar ; “ Nil  actum  reputans  si 
quid  superesset  agendum.” 
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ancestors,  there  is  a steadily  growing  class  of  youthful 
vagrants ; sensual  comfort  their  loftiest  aspiration,  and 
sorrow  their  only  patrimony ; or,  if  sorrow  is  absent, 
absent  only  because  a callous  sensibility,  a spectacle 
still  sadder  to  the  eye  of  Christian  pity,  is  present; 
children,  equally  in  peril  in  the  streets  where  they 
catch  the  contagion  of  depravity  from  one  another,  or 
in  the  hovels  where  its  daily  poison  drips  into  their 
veins  from  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  uncleanness 
and  profanity ; whose  childish  talk  is  the  dialect  of 
scoffers,  and  their  increasing  years  only  more  subtle 
initiations  into  the  sorceries  of  iniquity ; whose  dis- 
order breaks  in  upon  the  peace  of  our  devotion,  whose 
civil  guardianship  taxes  our  industry,  and  whose  aspect 
of  sullen  cunning  turns  our  blood  cold  as  we  look  into 
their  faces. 

These  are  the  innocents  for  whose  moral  slaughter 
our  sympathies  should  bleed.  One  of  the  old  writers 
of  the  church,  calling  the  faithful  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  of  Rama,  says : “ They  triumphed 
over  the  world,  having  experienced  its  dangers ; they 
just  received  the  benefit  of  life,  to  make  a sacrifice  of 
it  to  God,  to  purchase  by  it  eternal  life ; almost  at  the 
same  time,  they  began  to  live  and  to  die ; they  received 
the  fresh  air  of  this  mortal  life,  forthwith  to  pass  to  im- 
mortality.” But,  of  the  unfortunate  objects  scattered 
through  the  byways  of  the  city,  and  saved  only  through 
your  commiseration,  we  must  say,  “ They  have  come 
into  the  world  but  to  experience  its  dangers;  they 
have  received  the  benefit  of  life  to  sacrifice  it  to  de- 
bauchery ; at  the  same  time,  they  begin  to  live,  and  to 
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be  enticed  astray ; they  received  the  deadly  air  of  this 
mortal  life,  forthwith  to  pass  into  corruption.” 

Out  of  those  dreary  tribes,  these  women,  Christian 
gleaners  and  guides,  gather  the  objects  of  your  com- 
passion, — the  most  exposed  of  their  kind,  because 
adding  the  bereavement  of  orphanage  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  penury,  and  both  by  years  and  sex  liable  to 
the  farthest  fall  from  honor.  What  shall  become  of 
the  ancient  character  of  our  metropolis,  of  the  decency 
of  our  manners,  and  the  pledges  of  our  pride,  except 
you,  friends  and  favorers  of  holy  enterprise,  you  whose 
hands  are  as  open  to  dispense  as  they  are  strong  to 
command  prosperity,  shall  strengthen  this  interposing 
beneficence,  replenish  its  treasury,  redouble  its  cour- 
age ? What  you  cannot  do  by  individual  forces,  how- 
ever willing,  this  tried  and  proved  organization,  with 
its  practised  eye,  its  systematic  prudence,  and  its 
gentle  vigilance,  — coming  before  you  now  to  make 
modest  confession  of  its  twoscore  years  and  ten,  — 
offers  to  do  in  your  behalf. 

I appeal,  mothers,  to  you.  Surely,  if  over  the  cra- 
dle of  sleeping  babyhood,  visions  of  a holier  life  visit 
the  thoughts  of  the  unjust  and  the  heartless ; if  a 
deeper  blush  gathers  there  on  the  cheek  of  unchastity; 
if  the  worldly  mother,  faithless  to  her  immortal  trust, 
but  never  false  to  fashion,  feels  ashamed  there  of  her 
infidelity,  and,  pouring  penitent  tears  on  the  pillow  of 
her  charge,  prays  for  the  renewal  that  shall  change 
her  into  what  a Christian  mother  should  be,  — why 
should  not  the  sight  of  these,  motherless  and  fatherless, 
move  in  you  as  holy  an  aspiration '? 
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Brethren  of  the  Christian  household,  fellow-disciples 
of  the  Crucified,  some  throb  of  anguish  it  lies  in  your 
power,  by  this  day’s  bestowment,  to  soothe ; some 
tormenting  fear  of  future  suffering  or  shame  to  lay  at 
rest ; some  malignant  tempter,  watching  and  waiting 
for  his  victim,  to  disarm;  some  dread  possibility,  of 
what  an  orphan-girl  left  unprotected  might  become, 
to  avert;  some  sighing  soul  to  lead  up  in  jubilant 
gratitude  to  heaven. 

Hear  a fragment  from  one  of  the  holy  songs  of 
good  George  Herbert : — 

“ Write,  So  much  given  to  God  ; thou  shalt  be  heard. 

Let  thy  alms  go  before  thee,  and  keep  heaven’s  gate 
Open  for  thee,  or  both  may  come  too  late. 

Freely  God  giveth,  and  his  word 
Is,  Freely  give : 

He  only  who  forgets  to  hoard 
Has  learned  to  live.” 

To  every  keeper  of  that  heavenly  pledge  it  shall  be 
said : “ Thrice-happy  merchant ! well  hast  thou  traded 
with  thy  wealth.  Thou  hast  bartered  thy  perishable 
silver  and  gold  for  the  widow’s  gratitude,  the  orphan’s 
love,  and  the  poor  man’s  prayer.”  And  out  of  a holier 
book  it  shall  be  said : “ Inasmuch  as  ye  did  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  visit  the  sick,  and  take  the 
fatherless  stranger  into  your  house,  — inasmuch  as  ye 
did  this  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these^  ye  did  it  unto 
me : enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.” 

May  God  put  upon  the  lips  of  orphan-children, 
saved  through  your  gifts,  some  notes  of  his  purest 
praise ! 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICES 

AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BOSTON  FEMLE  ASYLUM, 

IN  THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  CHAUNCY  PLACE, 

Fridmj^  September  20,  1850. 


I.  VOLUNTARY. 


II.  PRAYER,  BY  DR.  FROTHINGHAM. 


III.  HYMN. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THIS  OCCASION. 

The  grand  Sabbatic  year, 

Tbe  Hebrew  jubilee. 

With  blast  of  trump  and  shout  of  cheer, 
Set  slave  and  debtor  free. 

Oh ! how  the  dispossessed 
Long  languished  for  the  Sign  ! 

How  joyed  at  last  to  see  that  best. 

That  fiftieth  cycle  shine  ! 

But  no  such  lingering  ray 
This  charity  awaits ; 

For  every  year  and  every  day 
It  opens  wide  its  gates. 

It  does  not  loose,  but  hold ; 

It  says  not  Go,  but  Come ; 

And  pens  the  feeblest  in  its  fold, 

And  builds  the  Orphan’s  home. 

Oh ! thanks  for  fifty  yeai’S 
Of  woman’s  pity  shown  ! 

For  all  it  saved  of  Misery’s  tears. 

And  Ruin’s  heavier  moan ! 
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Shield  Thou  her  fatherless, 

O Father  ! we  implore  ; 

And  make  her  efforts  strong  to  bless 
For  yeai’s  and  ages  more. 

N.  L.  F. 


IV.  SERMON,  BY  REV.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 


V.  ANTHEM. 


VI.  ORDINANCE  OF  BAPTISM. 


VII.  COLLECTION, 

During  which  the  Orphans  sang  the  following  Hymn,  written  for  this  Anniversary 
by  Efes  Sargent,  jun. 

Who  are  the  Fatherless  indeed  ? — 

Not  those  who  home  and  raiment  need ; 

But  those  who,  having  all  beside, 

Make  not  their  God  their  Trust  and  Guide. 

An  earthly  parent  may  be  nigh, 

And  every  wayward  wish  supply ; 

But,  if  our  God  they  disobey. 

The  most  forlorn  of  Orphans  they. 

In  thy  unfailing  love,  O Lord  ! 

Are  parents,  kindred,  all  restored : 

We  need  not  fear,  while  serving  Thee, 

That  we  shall  e’er  forsaken  be. 

Oh  ! let  thy  grace  on  those  descend. 

Who,  in  thy  cause,  their  labors  lend 
To  train  the  Orphan’s  heart  to  bless 
The  Father  of  the  fatherless  ! 

And  may  they  find,  with  every  year. 

That  Thou,  in  all  their  acts,  art  near 
To  shape  them  to  an  issue  good ; 

And  thine  shall  be  the  gratitude. 


VIII.  A CHANT.  — THE  LORD’S  PRAYER, 

UY  THE  ORPHANS. 


IX.  BENEDICTION. 
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REPORT 


roR 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  FEMALE  ASYLUM, 


Sept.  24,  1850. 


Our  simple  reports  have  generally  comprised  merely  the  annals  of 
each  departed  year,  and  told  the  plain  story  of  its  events.  But 
the  present  date  forces  on  the  mind  a wider  retrospect,  and  seems 
to  demand  the  notice  that  half  a century  has  passed  away,  with  all 
its  changes,  since  the  foundation  of  this  institution ; and  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  which  we  have  under  such  happy  circumstances 
recently  joined  in  celebrating,  leads  the  thoughts  naturally  back  to 
the  commemoration  of  its  first. 

They  are  not  now  very  many  who  can  remember  the  interest  of 
the  occasion,  when,  as  we  learn,  the  Ihrst  Baptist  Church  was 
opened  for  the  religious  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  a new 
charity,  the  first  public  one  conducted  by  women,  and  almost  alone 
in  what  is  now  our  well-provided  city  ; and  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stillman,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day,  and  hus- 
band of  the  lady  who  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  Asylum, 
pleaded  before  a crowded  audience  for  the  infant  establishment. 
They  are  all  departed,  who,  as  exemplars  of  the  Christian  love  that 
never  faileth,  but  hopeth  all  things  and  believeth  all  things,  led  to 
the  house  of  God  as  first-fruits  the  twelve  little  girls  who  had, 
through  their  instrumentality,  been  taken  up  when  father  and 
mother  forsook  them.  And  have  not  the  earnest  hopes,  the  cheer- 
ful faith,  of  those  who  founded  by  labor  and  with  prayer  this 
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Orphan’s  Home,  been  graciously  answered  in  the  good  that  has 
been  effected,  and  the  prosperity  that  has  attended  this  favored 
charity  ? 

The  public  anniversary  celebration  was  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  thirty-two  years  : it  was  then  omitted  for  two  years ; 
and  the  last  one  before  that  of  the  present  year  was  in  1835,  when 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  then  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city.  The  names  of  the  preachers 
for  those  thirty-two  years  will  show  that  they  were  good  and  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  denominations  of  Christians.  These 
names,  and  the  reasons  for  discontinuing  a yearly  appeal  to  the 
public,  have  been  given  on  another  occasion,  together  with  the 
acknowledgment,  which  is  gratefully  renewed,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  influences  for  good  or  the  encouragement  and  aid 
given  by  these  true  and  able  friends.  And  the  commemoration  of 
the  past  week  abundantly  evinced,  that  the  disposition  and  the 
ability  so  to  serve  this  cause  of  charity  remains  unimpaired  among 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  love. 

We  cannot  now  glance  with  any  thing  like  detail  through 
the  course  of  these  fifty  years  ; but,  bringing  together  the  two 
points  of  time,  the  first  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  we  see  with 
thankful  acknowledgment  how  the  small  seed  has  become  a tree,  to 
which  many  of  God’s  feeble  and  exposed  children  have  owed  sus- 
tenance and  shelter.  But  the  question  recurs.  Has  the  actual 
good  effected  been  equal  to  the  means  employed,  to  the  reasonable 
hopes  and  expectations  of  benefactors  and  friends  ? Mere  statis- 
tics will  not  answer  this  important  question.  These  may  tell  you 
that  so  many  hundred  children  have  gone  in,  and  been  placed 
out  of  the  Asylum ; but  this  gives  only  a vague  idea  of  all  they 
have  been  preserved  from,  and  to  what  they  have  been  led.  In 
order  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  demand,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  you  the  fatherless  and  motherless  children  who  have  here 
found  parental  care ; you  should  see  the  dying  mother’s  eye 
brightened  by  the  promise  that  her  orphan  would  be  taken  to  a 
friendly  home,  and  hear  her  last  words  of  thankfulness  and  praise 
to  God  ; you  should  see  how  often  the  widow’s  heart,  as  well  as 
her  labors,  have  been  lightened  by  having  one  and  sometimes  more 
of  her  little  children  provided  for  here,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  rest,  and  be  saved  from  a pauper’s  fate ; you 
should  see  this  widow  again,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  receiv- 
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ing,  instead  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  child,  a well-grown  and 
well-trained  girl,  to  be  her  comfort  and  help  in  the  humble  home 
which  perhaps  the  very  separation  had  enabled  her  to  maintain ; 
you  should  see  the  neglected  and  exposed,  for  whom  vice  and 
infamy  seemed  waiting  as  for  their  certain  prey,  when  some  mes- 
senger of  mercy  has  led  them  away,  and  brought  them  here  in 
safety  from  the  contagion  and  the  ruin.  And,  following  these 
children  further  into  life,  you  should  see  some  adopted  into  fami- 
lies, where  they  are  loved  and  cherished  as  if  natural  members  of 
the  household  ; some  qualified  to  be  teachers,  and  many  fitted  for 
an  humbler  path  of  duty,  but  finding  in  those  among  whom  they 
were  placed  friends,  who  care  kindly  for  them,  and  toward  whom 
their  affections  are  called  warmly  forth,  although  there  is  none  to 
claim  kindred  of  blood  with  them.  You  should  see  a happy  wife, 
the  mother  of  a promising  family,  in  possession  of  a competency 
which  enables  her  to  do  good  to  others,  and  hear  such  a one  say, 
as  I myself  did  during  the  past  year,  “ What  would  have  become 
of  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Asylum,  and  the  family  in  which  its 
managers  placed  me  ? ” You  should  see  children  of  some  of  the 
early  recipients  of  this  charity,  now  filling  respectable  stations  in 
society,  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  others  are  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  that  their  mothers  were  Asylum  girls.  In  our 
records,  in  our  memories,  in  our  daily  experiences,  are  many  of 
these  things  to  gladden  and  encourage  us,  amid  frequent  disap- 
pointment and  much  anxiety.  For  we  would  not  conceal,  that,  as 
in  all  things  earthly,  there  is  imperfection  and  failure,  and  too 
many  a departure  from  the  right  way,  whatever  watchfulness  and 
care  may  do  to  prevent  it.  But  we  have  often  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  wanderer  return,  and  the  unpromising  girl 
converted  into  the  faithful  woman ; and,  if  any  have  gone  irreme- 
diably astray,  we  can  only  say  that  the  misguiding  influence  did 
not  come  from  her  Asylum-home. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  as  those  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  these  things ; for  as  they  who  established  the 
Asylum  entered  on  the  duty  of  conducting  its  affairs  with  an 
earnestness  of  love  which  no  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure  could  have 
inspired,  and  persevered  in  it  with  untiring  faithfulness  while  the 
strength  to  do  so  remained ; so  their  successors  have  shown  how 
great  is  the  attractiveness  of  this  duty,  and  how  permanent  the 
interest  it  awakens,  by  the  fact  that  so  many  continue,  year  after 
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year,  and  that  daughters  have  succeeded  their  mothers  in  the  per- 
formance of  it.  Of  its  sixteen  officers,  one  only  can  look  back  on 
a term  of  service  less  than  eight  years,  and  only  three  on  less  than 
fourteen  years.  All  the  other  members  of  the  Board  have  been 
such  for  a much  longer  period  ; and  one,  although  neither  among 
the  founders  nor  earliest  managers  of  the  Asylum,  has  from  her 
early  youth  been  conversant  with  its  concerns,  and  connected  with 
them  more  than  forty  years.  The  office  of  First  Directress,  — for 
in  the  days  to  which  we  are  called  back,  when  it  was  so  new  a 
thing  for  women  to  be  known  even  in  a charity  that  was  public, 
the  title  of  President  might  probably  have  been  thought  a strange 
assumption,  — the  office  of  First  Directress,  then,  has  been  held 
but  by  three  persons  in  these  fifty  years.  The  venerable  Madam 
Stillman  presided  twenty  years ; her  excellent  successor.  Madam 
Parkman,  fifteen,  having  been  for  many  previous  years  a manager. 
Both  these  ladies  retained  the  office  until  death.  The  present 
honored  and  beloved  head  has  been  such  the  last  fifteen  years, 
making  her  past  term  of  service  thirty-seven  years.  Ours,  then, 
are  such  witnesses  as  may  be  allowed  to  testify  of  that  which  they 
have  seen. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  this  conservative  habit  of  remain- 
ing so  long  in  the  direction  of  the  Asylum  may  have  prevented 
its  keeping  pace  with  the  boasted  modern  progress,  in  regard  to 
its  management  and  instruction,  we  can  only  say,  that,  while 
attached  to  all  that  is  practically  good  and  useful  in  the  old  sys- 
tems, the  managers  have  been  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  real  improvement,  and  to  pursue  any  new  path  that  was 
plainly  seen  to  lead  in  the  right  direction. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged : but,  whatever 
attention  may  be  given  to  intellectual  teaching,  the  moral  training 
is  considered  paramount  to  all  else ; the  great  aim  being  to  make 
of  these  children,  faithful,  industrious,  religious  women;  not 
religious  in  a merely  nominal  or  sectarian  sense,  but  humble  dis- 
ciples of  the  one  great  Teacher,  — followers  of  the  divine  Master. 
It  was  so  from  the  first,  and  so  may  it  continue  to  be ! 

The  Asylum  household  is  made  to  resemble  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible a well-ordered  private  family;  thus  avoiding  the  objection 
sometimes  made,  that  charity  schools  tend  to  make  a distinct  class 
of  their  pupils.  And,  although  it  is  found  on  many  accounts 
convenient  to  preserve  a simple  uniformity  of  dress,  it  is  by  no 
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means  intended  to  make  our  children  conspicuous  by  any  great 
peculiarity  even  in  this  respect.  By  the  kindness  of  the  religious 
society  with  which  they  attend  public  worship,  they  are  allowed 
to  join  its  Sunday-school,  and  are  invited  to  share  in  the  yearly 
excursions  of  its  members,  as  they  also  are  by  some  other  societies. 
Thus,  guarded  both  by  its  restraints  and  its  indulgences,  we  cannot 
believe  that  this  Asylum  will  come  in  any  way  under  the  suspicion 
or  reproach  which  the  modern  philanthropist  or  popular  novelist 
sometimes  throws  on  establishments  for  the  poor  in  the  old  world  ; 
nor  will  we  fear  that  any  exemplification  can  ever  be  found  here, 
of  the  “Biler”  of  the  “ Charitable  Grinders,”  or  “Oliver  asking 
for  more.” 

Many  excellent  charities  have  been  established  since  the  found- 
ing of  this,  and  shared,  but  by  no  means  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
public  favor,  as  its  outward  prosperity  shows.  Instead  of  the  small 
hired  house,  which  was  itself  an  advance  from  the  first  expedient 
of  boarding  the  children,  is  this  spacious  and  convenient  mansion, 
with  its  pleasant  and  healthful  grounds,  freely  and  liberally 
given,  without  question  why  the  inmates  of  a charitable  institution 
should  be  allowed  such  luxury  of  air  and  space ; for  it  was  felt  to 
be  important  to  them,  as  to  the  whole  public,  that  these  breathing 
places  should  here  and  there  be  kept  open.  May  the  generous 
city  never  become  herself  so  impoverished,  either  in  purse  or  spirit, 
as  to  obstruct  in  any  way  her  own  most  important  source  of  venti- 
lation, and  shut  out  from  view  the  bright  green  hills  of  her  neigh- 
borhood ! 

Instead  of  twelve  are  now  nearly  a hundred  happy  inmates, 
with  increased  and  increasing  advantages.  Instead  of  one  gover- 
ness, who  took  charge  of  house  and  school,  is  the  excellent  matron, 
who  has  been  for  fourteen  years  a mother  in  our  Israel,  and  two 
efficient  teachers  in  the  school.  With  the  enlarged  establishment, 
a necessity  for  additional  service  has  of  course  arisen.  Besides  the 
matron  and  teachers  are  an  assistant,  a seamstress,  and  a cook. 
Two  of  the  girls  are  retained  in  the  Asylum  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years ; and  the  older  assist,  as  they  are  able,  in  the  work 
of  the  family. 

When  it  \vas  found  necessary,  six  years  ago,  to  remove  the 
Asylum  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  for  thirty-three  years, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for  assistance.  For,  although 
the  income  of  the  institution  had  hitherto  been  equal  to  its  expen- 
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diture,  and  left  a portion  to  be  laid  aside  for  a building  fund,  the 
necessity  for  removal  came  so  suddenly  that  the  accumulation  had 
not  reached  any  thing  near  the  amount  required  for  purchasing 
land,  and  erecting  a suitable  house.  The  appeal,  as  you  know, 
was  most  generously  answered.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed,  and  the  additional  sum  required  was  taken  from 
the  fund  that  had  been  for  so  many  years  gathering,  leaving  an 
income  barely  sufficient  for  the  annual  expenses.  These  expenses 
increased  with  every  year,  which  has  added  to  the  numbers  of 
those  for  whom  the  benefit  of  the  charity  has  been  claimed ; num- 
bers that  are  now  one-third  more  than  when  this  house  was  opened. 
Thus  the  society  was  left  with  a diminished  income,  and  a large 
addition  to  the  demands  upon  it ; and,  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
the  Treasurer  gave  notice  that  the  expenditure  of  another  year 
could  hardly  be  met.  This  was  a subject  of  anxious  thought  and 
discussion,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  by  the 
late  John  Bromfield. 

The  receipt  of  this  bequest  is  acknowledged  with  deep  grati- 
tude : it  has  relieved  the  anxiety  which  began  to  weigh  heavily, 
and  will  afford  the  means  of  added  advantages  and  extended  use- 
fulness. This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  donations  or  bequests 
hitherto  made  by  any  individual ; and  we  hope  the  good  produced 
by  it  will  be  equal  to  whatever  may  have  been  the  expectation  or 
wish  of  the  donor ; the  fruit  such  as  he  might  rejoice  to  have  been 
the  means  of  planting. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  report  of  1844,  that  the  printing  of 
the  “ Reminiscences  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,”  which  was 
prepared  for  the  Fair  held  here  in  that  year,  was  privately  paid 
for  by  a friend  who  wished  to  remain  unknown  ; and  so  well  was 
the  secret  kept,  that  neither  curiosity  nor  gratitude  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  of  the  generous  friend  who  thus  delicately  con- 
tributed nearly  one  hundred  dollars.  This  benefactor  is  now 
known  to  have  been  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a gentleman 
to  whose  family  the  institution  has,  from  its  foundation,  been 
largely  indebted,  and  whose  interest  in  the  little  book  might  pro- 
bably have  arisen  from  its  containing  a small  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a mother,  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  her  children’s 
hearts,  as  in  the  remembrance  of  many  to  whom  her  life  was  a 
blessing. 
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Twenty-four  children  have  been  received  during  the  past  year ; 
and,  although  it  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  to  specify  the 
various  circumstances  of  destitution  from  which  they  were  taken, 
one  case  may,  from  its  peculiarity,  be  noticed.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
year  since  a child,  apparently  about  three  years  old,  was  brought  to 
the  Asylum  by  the  widow  of  the  late  city  crier  : it  was  carried 
to  her  house,  which  had,  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  been  a 
depository  for  stray  children,  by  one  of  the  city  police-officers,  who 
had  found  it  alone  and  crying  in  the  street.  The  child  was 
decently  dressed,  but  could  not  speak  plainly  enough  to  give  any 
account  of  itself,  or  even  to  tell  its  name  intelligibly.  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards kept  it  three  weeks,  and  gave  every  possible  notice  that 
might  reach  those  to  whom  it  belonged ; but  it  remains  here  un- 
claimed to  this  day,  and  probably  was  purposely  abandoned. 

Nine  only  of  the  girls  have  been  placed  out  this  year,  and 
ninety-three  remain  in  the  Asylum.  Nine  also  have,  since  our  last 
report,  completed  their  term  of  apprenticeship  : of  these,  three 
were  given  back  to  their  mothers ; one  is  at  the  Normal  School, 
preparing  to  be  a teacher ; one  was  adopted  into  a worthy  family  ; 
and  all  the  nine  bear  good  characters,  and  are  capable  of  providing 
for  themselves. 

One  of  the  children,  Mary  L.  Nicholson,  died  in  June  last,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks,  Avhich  terminated  in  lung  fever.  The 
services  of  an  experienced  nurse  were  obtained ; and  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  little  girl  received  all  the  attention 
and  kindness  which  even  parental  care  could  have  bestowed. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  death  of  children  in  the  Asylum  during 
the  whole  fifty  years,  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  that 
have  been  admitted,  and  who  have  lived  from  one  to  nine  years  in 
the  house. 

We  would  only  add,  in  closing,  the  fervent  wish,  that  they 
who  shall  succeed  us  may  find  in  our  beloved  city,  at  the  close  of 
the  next  half-century,  a flourishing  Asylum  for  its  destitute  Orphan 
Children,  as  dear  to  them  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  will  then  be 
sleeping  with  the  benefactors  already  departed. 


ABBY  L.  WALES,  Secretary. 
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OFFICERS. -1850 


MRS.  WILLIA^^I  PRESCOTT  . 
MRS.  SOPHIA  D.  TRACY  . 
MRS.  T.  B.  WALES 
MISS  MARY  OTIS  . 


First  Directress. 
Second  Directress, 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


l«anagers. 


Mrs.  Hexry  Hall 
Miss  Margaret  Lamb 
Mrs.  William  Reynolds 
Mrs.  Isaac  Mansfield 
Miss  Jane  Wigglesworth 
Mrs.  Charles  Barnard 


Mrs.  Amos  Laavrence 
„ B.  T.  PiCKMAN 
„ B.  T.  Reed 
„ James  K.  Mills 
„ Albert  Fearing 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Inches 


MRS.  JULIA  MLOON Matron. 

MISSES  MOODY Teachers. 


jQLife  IHemfters. 


The  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars  entitles  a person  to  become  a Life  Member. 


Mrs. 


Samuel  Smith 
Joseph  Head 
George  Ticknor 
Amos  LaAvrence 
James  Perkins,  sen. 

J.  P.  Bradlee 
P.  C.  Brooks,  sen. 
Nathan  Appleton 
John  M‘Lean 
Elizabeth  Cook 
Frances  Lincoln 
Benjamin  Bussey 
Charles  Davis 
David  Sears 
Israel  Thorndike,  sen. 
Joshua  Huntington,  Rev. 
Elizabeth  Dorr 
Nathaniel  Amory 
John  Amory 
Catherine  Codman 
Joanna  Nichols 
George  C.  Shattuck 
Mary  L.  Smith 
James  Perkins,  jun. 


Miss  Hannah  Perkins 
„ P.  L.  Frothingham 
Mrs.  Alexander  Young 
„ Abbott  Lawrence 
Miss  Margaret  Coffin 
Mrs.  Otis  Everett 
„ Joshua  Davis 
„ Edward  Cruft 
Miss  Mary  Otis 
Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler 
,,  Joshua  Blake 
„ T.  B.  Wales 
„ Sarah  Parkman 
,,  William  Smith 
„ William  Prescott 
„ W^illiam  Thurston 
,,  Rosanna  Lamb 
„ Charles  Tracy 
,,  Susan  Jackson 
„ Elizabeth  Derby 
Miss  Louisa  C.  Wales 
Mrs.  William  Appleton 
„ Albert  Fearing. 
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Annual  .SubscnOers. 

Sept.  1850. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  THREE  DOLLARS. 


Mrs.  Adams,  Abel 
,,  Alden,  Paul 
,,  Bailey,  Mary  PI. 

,,  Ballard,  Joseph 
„ Barnard,  Charles 
Miss  Bent,  Ann 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  Andrew 
„ Blake,  James  H. 

„ Boardman,  Lydia 
Miss  Bradlee,  E.  M. 

Mrs.  Bradlee,  Samuel 
,,  Chapman 
„ Clark,  Edward  D. 

,,  Cummings 
,,  Davenport,  Isaac 
„ Day,  S.  G. 

,,  Dexter,  Franklin 
„ Dexter,  George  M. 
Miss  Dennie,  Caroline 
Mrs.  Eaton 
,,  Eckley,  David 
,,  Eldredge,  Oliver 
„ Eliot,  Samuel  A. 

,,  Emmons,  N.  H. 

,,  Forbes,  R.  B. 

„ P'oster,  J.  H. 

,,  Frothingham,  N.  L. 

„ Goodwin,  Ozias 
Miss  Goodwin,  Eliza 
Mrs.  Grant,  Moses 
,,  Gray,  Frederick  T. 
Miss  Green,  Ann  R. 

Mrs.  Greene,  Gardiner 
,,  Hall,  Henry 
Miss  Hall,  Mary 
Mrs.  Hooper,  John 
Miss  Howe,  E. 

,,  Inches,  E.  B. 

,,  Inches,  Susan 
Mrs.  Jackson,  Charles 
Miss  Joy,  Abby 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  William 
„ Lawrence,  William  R. 


Miss  Lee,  Rebecca 
Mrs.  Loring,  Henry 
,,  Loring,  William  J. 

Miss  Lowell,  A.  C. 

,,  Lowell,  R.  A. 

Mrs.  Mason,  R.  M. 

„ Mills,  J.  K. 

,,  Parkman,  George 
,,  Payson,  G,  A. 

,,  Patterson,  J.  W. 

„ Perkins,  T.  H. 

„ Phillips,  Edwin 
,,  Pickman,  B.  T. 

„ Pope,  Lemuel 
,,  Pratt,  William 
,,  Prescott,  W.  H. 

,,  Preston,  R. 

„ Quincy,  Samuel 
„ Reed,  B.  T. 

,,  Reed,  B.  T.  for  a Friend 
,,  Reynolds,  W. 

„ Richardson,  Rebecca 
Miss  Richardson,  E. 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  Andrew 
,,  Robins,  Richard 
,,  Shattuck,  G.  C.  jun. 

,,  Shaw,  Robert  G. 

Miss  Smith,  Elizabeth 
Mrs.  Smith,  Henry 
,,  Stetson,  Amasa 
„ Thompson,  Thomas 
Mrs.  P'racy,  F.  U. 

„ Wales,  G.  W. 

,,  Wales,  T.  B.  jun. 

„ Whitney,  Elizabeth 
,,  Whitney,  Israel 
,,  Wigglesworth,  S. 

,,  Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Miss  Wigglesworth,  Jane 
Mrs.  Wormley 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pickman,  52  dollars, 
for  the  support  of  an 
orphan. 


